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BYRON AND THE BRITISH CONSCIENCE 

In the autumn of 1822 a comedy of profound significance was 
enacted at Edinburgh. George IV, spent-out rake, sot, and 
dandy, "the first gentleman of Europe," sixty years old but 
king at last, went on a royal progress to his northern kingdom. 
He was sodden with the profligacy of London and a recent 
debauch with politicians in Dublin ; he was heir to the house of 
Hanover and the worst of its vices, but Scotland with Sir Walter 
at its head feted him as liege lord and God-given prince, feted 
him in Holyrood where the last royal person to be so greeted by 
his people had been bonny Prince Charlie himself, as all the 
world knew from Waverley. Scott rowed out in the rain from 
Leith and clambered aboard "The Royal George" to welcome 
the king. That potentate, calling for a bottle of highland whisky, 
as the thing most appropriate to his taste and the occasion, drank 
to the enraptured bard. Then Scott begged the gift of the goblet 
as a boon from his royal master. Only Sir Walter and a Scotch- 
man could have taken such a situation seriously. He put the 
glass into the tail of his coat, and carefully held it in front of him 
all the way home, in order that this rare memento, destined to be 
handed down to his children's children, — a goblet from which 
George IV had drunk whisky, — should be kept safe. Upon 
reaching home, however, he found the poet Crabbe just arrived 
on a visit, forgot the glass in his coat-tail, embraced his friend, 
and sat down. Lady Scott was relieved to learn that she had 
not left her scissors in the chair. The rest of the story of the 
king's progress not even the faithful Lockhart could tell with a 
straight face. The clans marched in full regalia, the good citizens 
of Edinburgh put on the once-despised kilties of the once-hated 
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Highlanders, Hanoverian George himself appeared in the Stuart 
tartan, and so also, to the dandy king's discomfiture, did that 
son of a London alderman who had come with him as his boon 
comrade of the cups, Sir William Curtis. All Scotland, hypno- 
tized by Sir Walter into a spasm of loyalty, paraded bare knees 
through the streets of "auld Reekie" to the sound of bag-pipes 
in honor of a king named George, — and such a king at that ! We 
need not dwell long on the incongruity of this scene. Fortu- 
nately we know that it was an idea of aristocracy and not the 
vicious person who happened to be king that Scott revered ; 
but it may be sad as well as comic when the vicious are revered 
by the righteous for any reason whatever. 

Into such a posture could loyalty to the aristocratic ideal 
betray one who, like Scott, in his daily life practised those virtues 
which are the basis of sincere democracy. Among English 
poets at the same time, however, there was an aristocrat, — an 
aristocrat by reason of birth, habits, and many of his feelings, — 
who could never have been captivated by such a show. Byron, 
though he was indeed, as the Tory press reminded him, "one of 
the hereditary counsellors of the King," saw royalty with eyes 
undimmed by such imaginings as Scott's. Of this very affair at 
Edinburgh he wrote : — 

" My muse 'gan weep, but, ere a tear was spilt, 
She caught Sir William Curtis in a kilt! 
While thronged the chiefs of every Highland clan 
To hail their brother, Vich Ian Alderman ! 
Guildhall grows Gael, and echoes with Erse roar, 
While all the Common Council cry ' Claymore ! ' 
To see proud Albyn's tartans as a belt 
Gird the gross sirloin of a city Celt, 
She burst into a laughter so extreme, 
That I awoke — and lo ! it was no dream ! " 

In the notorious Lines to a Lady Weeping Byron attacked 
George directly, and in Windsor Poetics, representing him as 
standing between the tombs of "headless Charles" and "heart- 
less Henry," called him "Charles to his people" and "Henry to 
his wife." Not against George alone, but against all kings and 
privileged classes Byron could rail. He spoke for Catholics and 
frame-breakers in the House of Lords. He sympathized with 
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the Luddite rioters so strongly as to cry "Down with all kings 
but King Ludd." He admired the republicans of America, and 
whereas his greatest heroes are such men as Washington and 
Napoleon, the object of his most scathing irreverence is George 
III. The strongest side of Byron's spirit shows him to be a hot 
rebel against the restraints and privileges upon which aristocracy 
was based. Yet aristocrat he himself was with peculiar intensity. 
He was proud of his extraction from a family noble since the 
days of the Conqueror. He was educated, — after his unlucky 
childhood, — at a public school with other noblemen for intimates. 
He lived at Cambridge like other young men of his rank. If he 
treated inferiors with more than usual kindness, it was the 
kindness of the patrician. When he wrote poetry, he pretended 
that he wrote indeed, as Scott said of him, "with the negligent 
ease of a man of quality," and even when breaking with debt, 
gave his copyrights away on the ground that it was beneath a 
gentleman's dignity to take money for writing. He boasted that 
every member of his family was an only child ; that like lions 
and tigers, there was but one Byron to a litter. Far away in 
Albania, he could at first be friendly with a stranger, the only 
other Englishman in the place, and then give the man the cold 
shoulder when he attempted to introduce himself at a social 
function, because, forsooth, it was not the commoner's privilege 
to make the first motion toward formal acquaintanceship with a 
nobleman. It is needless to illustrate further. Though a born 
rebel, Byron was also a bom aristocrat whose conduct and feel- 
ings were in many ways typical of his class. 

Such inconsistency between ideals and behavior as we see 
when Scott reverences George IV and when Byron flouts aris- 
tocracy was characteristic of the age when these men lived. 
The march of progress is not the march of an army. Neither 
the whole body nor each individual that goes to compose it 
moves forward as a unit ; there is a doubling on the tracks and 
a facing both ways at once which often leads the most straight- 
forward of marchers upon the horns of a dilemma. This ex- 
plains much of the vogue of Scott's romances of feudalism in an 
age of revolution against feudalism. It explains even more 
clearly Byron's satire and his quarrel with the British people. 
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A youth avid of sensation, he had run through the regular pur- 
suits of the young aristocrat, and his vices had been condoned 
by the self-righteous British conscience. When he could not 
belie his own nature, however, and reform as he had sinned in 
accordance with the code of aristocratic conduct, British con- 
science damned him. He then turned and damned the British 
conscience for condoning offences such as he had committed, 
and for punishing him because of one that seemed to him far 
less vital. The inconsistency of the man met the inconsistency 
of the people, and both became infuriated. The situation tells 
much about the social ideals of Europe, but to understand it 
properly we must first inquire how such inconsistency arose. 

The needs of human society out of which grew the feudal 
system naturally made fighting the most honorable pursuit a 
man could follow, since upon fighting depended the safety of the 
system itself. The result was an aristocracy maintained by a 
patriarchial system of property and inheriting the function of 
military protection for the rest of society. When the idealistic 
members of this aristocracy sought to explain their own position, 
they saw that their social order, as represented by such things as 
religion and the family, or more concretely, the church and 
woman, depended upon them for defence, and thus chivalry 
arose. Vague at first and the subject of thought only of a small 
class, chivalry gradually worked itself out into set rules of 
conduct, and with advancing peace and population, became dis- 
seminated through the rest of society. Crystalized in this form, 
men have continued to grip these rules almost as the essential 
elements of civilization, often after many of them have ceased 
to further the very ideals they were at first meant to serve. And 
the men most subject in the eyes of all to such hereditary 
customs are those to whom inheritance is a matter of the greatest 
importance, that is, the members of the hereditary aristoc- 
racy. Nevertheless these customs have been constantly mod- 
ified with the increasing amenities of life while still preserving 
the mark of their origin. Military protection, for instance, be- 
ing originally of such prime importance, the gentleman could 
permit no other pursuit to interfere with its performance; he 
had to hold himself in readiness to fight. The heir of a house, 
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therefore, generally refrained from entering any trade or pro- 
fession, and as time went on attendance at court took the place 
of ancient warlike duties. His younger brothers, meanwhile, in 
order to maintain themselves honorably in the piping days of 
peace, entered certain gentlemanly callings, — the church, the law, 
politics, the specialized military service of army and navy. The 
protection of woman, furthermore, took the form of a definite 
etiquette of gallantry toward women of the upper classes. Even 
in the beginning, be it noted, the chivalric gentleman did not 
include all women as proper objects for individual protection. 
The knight of romance fought no dragons for the kitchen wench, 
and the lady scorned the scullion who would slay her giants for 
her. Only after democracy had swung its scythe did washer- 
women become ladies, and ladies become women. Before that, 
these social distinctions had become more and more marked, 
and ladies and gentlemen more and more careful as to whom 
they associated with. 

Such in a general way is the later development of some of the 
social ideals of feudalism. Let us recall Lancelot and Cceur-de- 
Lion, Guinevere and Eleanor of Acquitaine, and then think of 
the dandies of the regency, of Queen Charlotte and Fanny 
Burney. The year 1 800 saw the lives of the men and women of 
the upper classes in England running in certain grooves of 
custom to which the British conscience, blind for the most part 
to the iniquities which these things not only permitted but 
even fostered, clung as to the very ark of the covenant 
Fanny Burney, for instance, had been asked to befriend 
Madame de Genlis, a woman whom she believed to have been 
wronged and slandered, and whom she was inclined to admire 
and help. In order to do nothing improper, however, in her 
position at court, she first asked for advice from Queen Charlotte. 
The Queen agreed that Madame de Genlis had been wronged, 
but enjoined Miss Burney to have no correspondence with a 
person who had even been mentioned in connection with evil. 
Thus did the British people, although intensely preoccupied 
with what they called morality, think morality to be merely a 
matter of conduct in accord with certain conventions and not 
with any ideal truth. The moral duty of one good woman to 
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uphold another who had been wronged never entered Queen 
Charlotte's pious head; to preserve the fetich of one's own good 
name was her sole thought, let the innocent suffer however un- 
justly they might. 

What the gentlemen in this state of society should do with 
their youth was a perilous question. They were young males 
endowed with wealth, vigor, and social prestige. Few of them 
could go forth to seek adventure like Scott's heroes; custom 
forbade most useful occupations and sanctioned idleness. Of 
course there were moral consequences to such a situation which 
had to be provided for, and the provision made by the British 
conscience was all that tacit theory of condonation implied in 
the phrase "sowing his wild oats." This meant that any young 
gentleman, having been trained in the brutality of the public 
schools, and then released in the university or in London, might 
without opprobrium, gamble, drink, and intrigue with loose, 
women. All this would be merely sowing his wild oats ; but at 
the proper time he must marry a young lady carefully reared for 
the sole purpose of marrying him, settle down, get heirs, and 
become a pillar of church and state. This was the theory, and 
it was a credit to British character that it worked as well as it 
did. But the innate immorality of it was inescapable, and at 
the beginning of the last century the British conscience had to 
shut its eyes hard to be blind to all the lapses of its young 
gentlemen. In the first place there was that "first gentleman of 
Europe," the Prince of Wales, Regent, and at last King George 
IV. His father, George III, was a young king with no time for 
wild oats. He was pious, proper, stubborn, and stupid, and so 
was his wife. His daughters could be kept within family bounds 
until it was time to turn them over to their husbands ; his sons 
had to be given their heads at twenty-one. Never was there 
unluckier lot than that of George IV. Though the son of one 
George, he was the great-grandson of others not so impeccable, 
and he had two generations of wild oats to sow. As the heir of 
a young father he had a long time in which to do nothing but 
sow them. As heir to a king of autocratic temper there was 
particularly little that was both interesting and useful for him to 
do. Above all he had a generous lack of brains and moral 
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stamina. Under the circumstances, therefore, he had but two 
courses to choose from : either to live through years of dutiful 
boredom until his father should die, or to break away and sow 
wild oats for want of any more exciting occupation. It is not 
surprising that he did the latter, and then his parents made ill 
luck disastrous by their bad choice of a wife for him. In order 
to sympathize with this prince we have but to compare his career 
with the not wholly dissimilar one of his grand-nephew of our 
own day. "The first gentleman of Europe" was a title that 
people were fond of applying to George; it was the most 
significant title that he ever attained. 

And it was this person whom it fell to the British conscience, 
not only to accept and excuse, but to exalt, for he came just in 
that spasm of conservatism which swept over England in re- 
vulsion against France and revolution. How this exaltation was 
managed by some we may see in Southey's Vision of Judgment. 
To the credit of British sanity, however, when George signally 
failed to fulfil the "wild oats" theory, and instead of settling 
decently down with his wife, spread his domestic scandal abroad 
under the noses of all Europe, he was, even though king, dis- 
graced and rejected. But it was a sore dilemma that he put 
upon his subjects. For years this pious people had by parlia- 
mentary grant paid for his gambling, his drinking, his dandifying, 
and his mistresses; they had maintained an establishment of 
public immorality on the tacit understanding that eventually 
the wild oats should all be sown. At last the old king died, and 
the hour came when the new king of fifty-eight ought to have 
transformed himself into a bulwark of respectability. Instead of 
this, he sued in parliament for a divorce, violently excluded his 
wife from the coronation, and according to rumor, at least, was 
crowned drunk. Thus was public seal given to the shattering 
of all hopes, and in a convulsion of righteousness George was 
damned by public opinion, — damned, however, not so much for 
his vices, as for quarrelling in public with his wife. Even after 
this the old spell of royalty still swayed some glowing spirits, and 
so clean a man as Scott could still revere the king in so foul a 
man as George. 

The British conscience did not really make up its mind about 
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its "first gentleman" until he was fifty-eight; Byron's case was 
decided on nearly the same grounds when he was twenty-eight. 
The careers of the two men are in fundamental ways strikingly 
similar. It is needless to rehearse details. Byron was also a 
young nobleman who followed the custom of sowing wild oats. 
We know enough about his life to tell that, even with due 
allowance for his curious inverse hypocrisy, there was the usual 
modicum of vice in Byron's young gentlemanhood. He too 
drank, gamed, had coaches and fine clothes, dandled with loose 
women, and heaped up debts to pay for these well-bred neces- 
sities. All this was done with Byronic picturesqueness, — he 
kept tame bears, did his drinking out of skulls, carried his 
college fille-de-joie around in boy's clothing, — but it was done; 
there could have been no secret about that. Then he blazed 
out as the latest sensation of London society of the Regency, 
and extending his intrigues to women of his own class, merely 
carried on the tradition more magnificently than usual. Caro 
Lamb made him famous in the role of "mad, bad, and dangerous 
to know," the Lady Frances Wedderburn Websters filled up 
the series, and the charming but notoriously profligate Lady 
Oxford closed the grand climacteric. Young, titled, handsome, 
an intense and fascinating personality, adding to these qualities 
the vogue of a popular poet and the pathos of lameness, — never 
had wild oats been sown with such appealing fervor, and never, 
not even by the prince himself, more conspicuously. At the 
end of it all Byron married, and here we must pause. What 
kind of person would such a man take for a wife? What 
effect would his previous career have upon the consideration 
given to him as a suitor? 

The judgment on George would not have been so long delayed 
had his wife not been such a person as naturally to alienate the 
sympathies of Englishmen in her own right. The wife of Byron, 
however, was very near to their ideal of a perfect lady. We 
have already noted that the duty of protecting woman originally 
fell only to a small class of men, and the privilege of being pro- 
tected only to a few women. As chivalry encouraged the 
qualities in man which would enable him to protect, so it also 
encouraged those qualities in woman which rendered protection 
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necessary. We have now traced the evolution of the "gentle- 
man" type from one of these ideals, and have seen how George 
IV and his kind were its representatives. "The lady" is de- 
scended from the other. First of all it is evident that, in order 
to perform her function, she must not seem able to protect 
herself, or in other words, she must be pale to be interesting. 
In contrast to the freedom allowed to the young gentleman, 
therefore, she is carefully guarded and restrained by her parents, 
fenced in by an elaborate criss-cross of proprieties. Hands, 
feet, waist must be kept small, complexion must be shielded, 
and she must be able to faint. In order to keep herself in this 
appealing condition, she must do no physical labor, or the 
muscles of feet, hands, and abdomen would grow large with 
strength, and the cheeks ruddy, the nerves steady with health. 
Cut off from unladylike occupations, she found other more 
suitable employments. The lady of romance played on the lute, 
tended the sick and wounded, embroidered tapestries with the 
adventures of knights, listened to the tales of minstrels, went to 
church, polished up her knight's shield, inspired him in his 
battles, and rewarded him upon his return. In later times these 
pursuits were simply modernized. The lute became a spinnet, 
tapestry became fancy work, tending the sick and wounded 
became charity, listening to minstrels became reading, "ac- 
complishments," and "blue-stocking-dom," inspiring and re- 
warding her knight became .catching a husband, and always she 
went to church. Virtue was the one thing presumably upper- 
most in her mind, the more so as virtue was for her quite pre- 
cisely defined. 

How deeply rooted this ideal of a young lady was, it is easy 
to show, but perhaps the heroines of Scott afford us the most 
familiar example. There is a chapter in The Antiquary which 
displays her functioning at her best. Isabella Wardour, the 
daughter of a country baronet, is the young lady who should 
reward Lovell, the hero, with her hand. Lovell differs in no 
respect from his brothers in the Waverley novels ; there is 
nothing in his character, that is, which should prevent Isabella 
marrying him before Chapter I begins. As a virtuous young lady, 
however, she refuses to have anything to do with him for the 
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reason, not that she knows or thinks him to be an illegitimate 
son, but merely that she does not positively know him to be 
legitimate, and she cannot be protected by him unless he is a 
gentleman born. One night she and her father are caught by 
tide and storm under a precipice with no apparent escape. 
Though young and country-bred she is physically helpless in 
the peril that ensues. She clings to her old father for support. 
She can hardly keep pace with the speed at which he walks. 
She shrieks faintly as the breakers dash upon the rocks. Edie 
Ochiltree, the ancient beggar, comes to their assistance, and 
wraps his blue coat around her "to preserve her as much as 
possible from injury." Although the author says that she is 
able "to collect the powers of a mind naturally strong and 
courageous, and which rallied itself at this terrible juncture," 
nevertheless the only expedient she can think of is the obvious 
one of trying to climb up the cliff. Of course the hero comes 
to the rescue, and helps them to a rock out of reach of the sea. 
"It was a summer's night, doubtless; yet the probability was 
slender that a frame so delicate as that of Miss Wardour should 
survive till morning the drenching of the spray ; and the dashing 
of the rain which now burst in full violence, accompanied with 
deep and heavy gusts of wind, added to the constrained and 
perilous circumstances of their situation. 

"'The lassie! — the puir sweet lassie!' said the old man; 
'mony such a night have I weathered at hame and abroad, but, 
God guide us, how can she ever win through it!'" 

Isabella courageously exclaims that she can endure the night, 
but "so saying, her voice failed her — she sank down and would 
have fallen from the crag had she not been supported by Lovell 
and Ochiltree." 

They are saved before morning, of course, at great peril to the 
hero, but even under these circumstances, Isabella does not 
forget herself. She departs with no acknowledgement to him 
for his services. He may have braved death for her, but maiden 
delicacy will not permit her to thank a man for saving her life at 
the risk of his own because it will not let her forget that the 
man's father may not have married his mother, and this in spite 
of the fact that there is a bar sinister in her own family. In 
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other words, she is so determined to be what custom declares 
virtuous that she does what is genuinely wrong under the de- 
lusion that it is right. 

Scott may have conventionalized the characteristic traits. If 
there are any young women in his pages who rule their conduct 
with their brains, either they are not ladies, or like Di Vernon, 
they have been badly brought up. The Rowenas, Edith Bellen- 
dens, Rose Bradwardines are all alike, and follow the ladylike 
pursuits mentioned above. They are all virtuous, pious, kind 
and gentle, but inexperienced, helpless, and innocent. They do 
needlework, play or sing, and carry on some mild kind of study. 
Rose Bradwardine, for instance, has a little embowered library ; 
Lucy Ashton collects ballads. If we wish to see these people in 
the flesh we have but to turn to Fanny Burney's diary, and read 
of the sisters of "the first gentleman." They sit in the parlors 
at Windsor, they go to chapel, they listen to concerts, they sew, 
they are kissed by their papa, they read only what has first been 
read and approved by their mother, and they wait to be married 
off to German princelings. How proper it was, and how stupid 
it must have been for the sons, and what wonder they took 
the course that they did. 

Not merely stupid was it, however, but inherently false and 
wicked where all young women had to be nothing but good, and 
the young men had to be bad not to be bored, and where it was 
finally all smoothed over and blessed to the tune of wedding 
bells. For young women like Isabella were married by their 
fathers and mothers to men who had been young in the fashion 
of George and Byron. An ignorant, innocent weakling was 
married to a man who had lived as carnally as he chose, and 
then the British conscience took out its prayer-book and went 
to church, saying "Let by-gones be by-gones, boys will be boys, 
and they were only his wild oats." 

Whatever the outcome, George IV and his sort could settle 
down contentedly to gout and senile bestiality. Not so Byron 
with his "sincerity and strength." When he married Annabella 
Milbanke he found his marriage intolerable. Miss E. C. Mayne, 
in her recent biography, offers once more a certain plausible ex- 
planation for the intensity of Byron's distaste for his matrimonial 
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arrangements. So revolting an explanation should, however, be 
based upon firmer evidence, especially when the situation explains 
itself anyhow without it. When Byron found himself married, 
something seemed to madden him, and Miss Mayne supposes 
this to have been a love-affair with his half-sister. Is it not more 
natural to suppose that the trouble was Annabella herself? If 
we have read Byron's letters, and if we can imagine him married 
to one of Scott's heroines, incest need not be added to the 
tortures which both parties to the union must have suffered. 

" Miss Edgeworth's novels stepping from their covers, 
Or Mrs. Trimmer's books on education, 
Or ' Coeleb's Wife ' set out in quest of lovers, 
Morality's prim personification." 

Thus Byron describes the matron, Donna Inez; the maiden 
Annabella steps from the pages of Waverley. In Miss Wardour 
of The Antiquary we saw the young woman of the aristocracy. 
Her head and the heads of her parents, when they thought of 
her, were filled with definite moral ideas concerning her. 
Because she wishes to be good she treats an honorable man like 
a cad, and it is this rigid devotion to a code of morals, making 
her merely prim and prudish in youth, but self-righteous, in- 
tolerant, and often blind to true morality as she grows older, 
which is the distinguishing trait of this type of woman. No man 
was ever less a prig than Scott. When, therefore, he represents 
as a moral prig a character whom he wishes to be admired, it 
must be in spite of himself and because he is reflecting staple 
conventions. No better witness to the tyranny of these con- 
ventions could be found. 

Anna Isabella Milbanke was the daughter and only child of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, a gentleman who had lost money without 
winning fame in politics, and was now retired to the obscurity 
of the country. He and his wife were model members of the 
gentry, exceedingly pious, charitable, comfortable, and as their 
son-in-law discovered, intensely uninteresting. Their daughter 
was also a model ; she was a young lady with all the character- 
istics we have noted. She did nothing physically strenuous. 
She helped the poor. She was religious, and she cultivated her 
mind with theology, mathematics, and poetry. She was twenty 
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years old with no experience of the world, but her friends looked 
upon her as a prodigy of feminine righteousness and intellect. 
Such were the Milbankes and their lady daughter ; such is one 
side of the picture with morality as its dominant note. 

The picture has a sinister side too, however, and we must see 
both to understand Byron's bitter rage. Annabella, though her 
father's heir, could not expect a large fortune ; politics had been 
costly. She therefore married Byron with a small dowry, and 
only the possibility of inheriting wealth from her uncle, Lord 
Wentworth, Sir Edward Noel. This brother of her mother was 
an old bachelor with a number of illegitimate children. The 
Milbankes were uncertain whether he would leave his fortune to 
his own offspring, or whether he would do what was more 
proper and leave it respectably to them. He did the latter, and 
the moral Milbankes found no objection to accepting it and to 
taking his name for their own. Let us hope that the children of 
a gentleman and no lady were decently provided for. 

But this was not all. In the course of his affair with Caro 
Lamb, Byron had struck up a firm friendship with Lady Mel- 
bourne, the mother of Caro's husband. No person was in better 
position to know Byron's character than she; few could have 
known more about his subsequent courses with Lady Oxford 
and others. Byron's wild oats were not sown in distant and 
hidden fields. Now Lady Melbourne was also Annabella's 
aunt, and was on intimate terms with the Milbanke family. She 
therefore knew what Annabella was as well as what Byron was, 
and as a well-meaning friend to both, she suggested, promoted, 
and approved the match between them. 

Into the details of Byron's courtship it is not necessary to go, 
although they reveal the ideals of the society in which he lived. 
The Duchess of Devonshire, for instance, writes to her son with 
regard to Annabella : "Lord Byron makes up to her a little ; but 
she don't admire him except as a poet, nor he her except for a 
wife." In whatever light we look at this situation, it is bad. 
How could people who so prided themselves upon their moral 
probity have married their daughter to so immoral a man as 
Byron ? It was impossible that they did not know what he was ; 
not even the stupidity of the Milbankes could have compassed 
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that. How could Annabella herself ever marry such a man? 
Ingorance of his past might have been hers, but this makes the 
situation even blacker for her parents and her aunt who would 
have had to withhold from this child all knowledge of the char- 
acter of the man she was to live with. The truth undoubtedly 
is that they all knew, and trusted Byron to play his part of the 
game according to the rules just as they played theirs. He was 
to reform like a gentleman, and settle down with a good grace 
under the moralizing influence of Annabella. 

To such a person, into such a family, under such auspices, 
Byron married, but he could not continue to play the game 
according to the rules. It was not that he was unfaithful ; that 
could have been provided for. He was simply disgusted, in- 
explicably, bitterly disgusted. We must remember that Byron 
was incapable of inhibiting the expression of his passions; his 
letters show that. Whatever he felt at the moment of writing, 
he poured forth like the flood from a broken dam. This is the 
reason why Arnold and Swinburne speak of his "sincerity," for 
the man who blazes out what he feels is inevitably sincere. On 
the other hand, Byron had no practical imagination ; he acted 
from impulse or custom, not from thought. He vowed never to 
sell Newstead Abbey when in one mood, and in another sold it. 
He vowed that he would leave Madame Guiccioli unless the 
clock struck before his trunks were packed ; the clock struck 
and determined that he should stay. Quick and ready to feel 
and utter, he seldom planned. Now when such a man attempted 
to live with Annabella Milbanke, what would be the logical re- 
sult? We must revert again to Isabella Wardour. What would 
Byron have done if he had been the hero of Scott's Antiquary, 
and had been treated by the heroine as Lovell was? How 
would he have behaved if he had had to live with a woman 
whose actions, thoughts, and speech were so rigidly controlled 
by such rules? The answer is simple enough. "All other souls 
compared with his are inert," says Taine. Multiply by Byron's 
dynamic force the disgust which those of us who are young and 
healthy feel toward one of Scott's heroines, and we shall under- 
stand what happened in this unfortunate household.- Byron did 
nothing to extricate himself, — the knot was cut by the child he 
had married, — but he felt and uttered. 
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To live happily with his wife, he would have had to belie his 
past and his nature. He would have had to pretend what he 
did not feel, — that he had reformed. Concealment he was 
incapable of, yet conceal he must if he was to live with this prim 
little person from the country, who had come into his house with 
a neat and rigid code of morals which he must at least con- 
template daily if not obey, morals which none knew better than 
he were rooted in the immorality of the Uncle Noels, the Caro 
Lambs, the Melbournes, the Oxfords, and himself. Poor little 
Annabella, striving in the bravery of ignorance to cage that 
"splendid and puissant personality" into rules, and rules which 
he particularly abhorred, — it was an impossible situation. Byron 
felt what he could not understand, what the others had not 
thought of, that it was also a fallacious and immoral situation. 
He felt the truth that, since he and his wife could agree only by 
a lie, they ought not to have been married, and this feeling he 
uttered with all his native force, uttered in all his native sincerity, 
— to his wife. He treated her as he treated everyone who 
affected him in a similar way, as he treated Southey and George 
III, — with satire. Positive action he took none, but her presence 
provoked him to do and say wild things which would horrify and 
shock that prim provincial prudery. He resented the checks 
which she implied upon his tremendous self, and therefore he 
merely behaved more like that self than usual. 

This is the explanation of that strange married life of theirs as 
Miss Mayne describes it, — Byron smashing his watch on the 
hearthstone, standing over his new-born child's cradle and ex- 
claiming, "Oh what an implement of torture have I received in 
thee!" and making Annabella dine alone because he cannot 
bear to see a woman eat. Imagine treating Isabella Wardour 
or Rose Bradwardine or Rowena in this fashion. The terrified 
girl, who was not, however, like her husband, helpless when 
action was to be taken, could come to but one of two con- 
clusions. First she did indeed call — 

". . . . some druggists and physicians, 

And tried to prove her loving lord was mad; 

But as he had some lucid intermissions, 
She next decided he was only bad' 1 '' ; — 

and the rest of the story we all know. 
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In the vitriolic first canto of Don Juan Byron has drawn a 
picture of his hero's mother. It is his portrait of Lady Byron, 
and may also serve to show the kind of savagery he was capable 
of uttering. She had that worst error possible, — no female error 
at all. She was a modern female saint that went like the most 
regular of clocks. Perfect she was, but insipid as the first twelve 
hours spent by Adam and Eve before they made things inter- 
esting by falling from peace, innocence, and bliss. What a pity 
that learned virgins should ever wed with persons of no sort of 
education, or with gentlemen, who though well-born and bred, 
grow tired of scientific conversation. Then comes the famous — 

"But — Oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-pecked you all ? " 

And he sums up his own married life in the lines : — 

" Don Jose and the Donna Inez led 

For some time an unhappy sort of life, 
Wishing each other, not divorced, but dead ; 

They lived respectably as man and wife, 
Their conduct was exceedingly well-bred." 

But the aristocrat had trapped the man into a false position, and 
Byron's conduct ceased to be well-bred. Then the British 
conscience, which had excused his other offences, took vengeance 
on him for this one. The fruit of the whole experience was 
Don Juan. 

The position that each individual holds in society is the result, 
not merely of his own action, but also of those larger forces 
which have swept him up out of the dark backward and abysm 
of time. We have here tried to discuss certain of such forces as 
they have found expression, not in printed laws, but in the con- 
ventions of society, or in what we call the British conscience. 
By so doing we have seen how these two people, attempting to 
unite in obedience to the habits of their class, found union im- 
possible. This explains more than Byron's marriage, however; 
it explains Byron. The process of changing social habits is not 
easy. The business of deciding what, in the order of civilization, 
is obsolete and what shall be reformed is fraught with pain and 
conflict. Ideals become applied to life as laws, rules, con- 
ventions; thus applied they produce great, often beneficent 
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changes. The result is a different society; and what produced 
good out of the old may in the new state come to produce evil. 
Food that nourished the child into manhood, the man may need 
to shun. How to see that the law which we have followed to so 
good an end must at last be given up for another, — how to 
apply the ideal in a new way, — that is the great agony that 
repeats itself forever. Between the upper and nether millstones 
of such an agony, Byron was caught. The grinding was 
painful, and like all proud spirits he resented pain which he 
could not understand. Or to shift the figure altogether, Byron 
was like a child running down hill. For a time the pitch of 
the slope accelerates his pace for him, and he flies along with 
thrilling speed. But the same force begins to make his head 
move faster than his feet, and finally bowls him over. The child 
is jolted, bruised, scratched, amazed, frightened, enraged by his 
fall, by the treachery of this unperceived power which now swept 
him along in the current of his desires, and now hurled him 
cruelly to the ground. For a time the social forces of his day 
swept Byron too in the current of his desires. Then suddenly 
the same forces tripped his heels and laid him low. It was a 
painful, galling tumble to a proud spirit, but fortunately that 
spirit had a voice, and perhaps the cry that Byron raised had 
some effect upon the force that upset him. At any rate those 
of us who live in human society will sympathize with his rage. 

We might pursue this figure even further, and use it to explain 
that mockery into which his bitterest rages grow. "And if I 
laugh at any mortal thing," he says, "'tis that I may not weep." 
So do we tell our little boy, as he picks himself up from the dirt, 
to be a man and grin and bear it. And so does the child too 
learn to choke his tears, mocking pain with laughter. 

Mr. Paul Elmer More thinks that sympathy with this mood of 
mockery, which is the essence of Byron's satire, will grow less. 
He has more confidence than most men in the imminence of the 
millenium. Burke conceives of the race as never reaching that 
static bliss, but as never old, never young, never middle-aged, in 
a condition of unchangeable constancy, moving on through the 
varied tenor of decay, fall, renovation, and progression. If this 
be true, Byron's appeal will not diminish. For those who 
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would progress are always liable to fall ; what they renew is also 
sure to decay ; and decay and fall are pains which like men we 
must grin and bear. In homelier terms, as long as our grand- 
mothers frown upon the forward ways of us, their grandchildren, 
and as long as their frowns spoil any of our sport, we shall con- 
tinue to read Byron with the old gusto. 

William Haller. 

Barnard College, Columbia University. 



